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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Some months ago the Editor indicated to the 
President of our Association his desire to re- 
linquish his office upon the completion of the 
current Volume. For the truly friendly spirit 
of cooperation accorded to us during our edi- 
torial quadrennium we desire to record here 
our sincere gratitude. 

Professor Harry L. Levy, of Hunter College, 
695 Park Avenue, New York 21, New York, has 
been elected Editor of The Classical Weekly, and 
all correspondence should henceforth be ad- 
dressed to him. 

Members of the Association and friends of our 
publication will be happy to learn that the edi- 
torial responsibilities will be in competent hands 
to which they will wish to give their support 
broadly and generously. 
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LINKING THE OLD AND THE NEW 
IN ITALY 


(Continued from p. 168) 


Romans regarded the perpetuation of the fam- 
ily as of supreme importance. To marry and 
have children was no mere matter of pleasure 
and sentiment but a solemn duty to the State 
and to one’s race. To be the last of one’s line 
was so grievous that it was a condition to wish 
upon an enemy as a curse. The best insurance 
for the continuity of the family, for the mainte- 
nance of essential religious life and for the mili- 
tary preservation of the nation was to have many 
sons. Large families were, therefore, long the 
rule, and it was a sign of degeneration in the 
Latin stock when in the last century before the 
Christian era, the government had to take cogni- 
zance of a destructive change. The great ruler 
Augustus viewed the growing disrepute of mat- 
rimony and the sexual profligacy which accom- 
panied it with great alarm, and his legislation 
which put premiums upon marriage and prolifi- 
city and penalties upon selfish celibacy may not 
have been without suggestive power for Musso- 
lini when, in order to prevent a falling birth-rate, 
he instituted, some years ago, his ‘cult of the 
cradle.’ Let us consider first, in summary fash- 
ion, the system of rewards and disabilities which 
was devised to make a Roman do his duty by the 
state in a conjugal way. 

Celibates could not succeed to certain legacies 
to which the married could. Those who were 
married received special seats in the theatre. 
There were rewards for those who produced 
three children. But a father who resided in 


Italy outside of Rome had to have four in order 
to win them, a father who lived in one of the 
provinces five. No doubt paternity would be 
most expensive in the capital. Since the prizes 
for fathering a numerous progeny included pref- 
erential treatment at elections to office and in 
the assumption of magisterial position as well as 
exemption from burdensome appointments,” 
the authorities had to deal eventually with the 
political trickster who after he had won what he 
wanted by fictitious adoption of children, then 
freed himself from his responsibilities by legally 
discarding his encumbrances.'°° 

Some years ago I happened to be living in 
Rome when a tax was levied upon bachelors to 
teach them that the man power of Italy must 
be kept up. The prescription led those who pre- 
ferred the status of a matrimonial slacker to any 
such patriotic sacrifice of freedom as marriage 
might involve to wear badges or buttons of pro- 
test. The humor of these would probably have 
appealed more to Augustus, whose private 
morals set the worst of examples,’® than it 
could to Mussolini, who fathered a family of 
rapid increase in spite of his addiction to mis- 
tresses culminating in his ignoble death with 
the last of them.''® I have seen a dise to wear 
in the buttonhole which displayed the picture 
of a naked infant with the legend: E lui che page 
la tassa, ‘It is he who pays the tax’. Omitting 
certain ribald inscriptions which might amuse 
a Roman emperor but which would affront the 
modesty of my reader, I may append others that 
caught my eye and fancy: 100 tasse ma non una 
moglie, ‘one hundred taxes but no wife’; Meglio 
la tassa che suocera, ‘Better the tax than a 
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mother-in-law’; Sono celibe: pago la tassa, ‘1 am 
single: I pay the tax’; Sono celibe casto e puro, 
‘I am single, chaste, and pure’. 

Recent Italian legislation lays various penal- 
ties upon bachelordom. Not only has the income 
tax been made higher for those who have not 
married, but from the ages of twenty-five to 
sixty-five they pay a special levy. The privi- 
leges do not begin, however, with the accumula- 
tion of any little flock of three to five offspring. 
An employee of the state received various finan- 
cial exemptions when he had seven or more child- 
ren of Italian nationality. But when Sig. Gio- 
vanni Cittadino is only a plain John Citizen 
with no employment from the State, he must 
have a minimum of ten in order to qualify. The 
illegitimacy of a child does not necessarily elimi- 
nate him from these numberings: a bastardo is 
counted in, if either parent is willing to recog- 
nize him as a partial derivative.'" 

While the inclusion of girls in the militarism 
which Mussolini imposed, so far as he could, 
upon Italian youth might seem to point to a 
contrary conclusion, we may say that Fascist 
education of the female emphasized the functions 
of womanhood as of dominant importance and 
stressed married life, therefore, as the proper 
career for every woman. Spinsters have never 
been so common in Italy as they are in certain 
older sections of our country. 

In polite society of Italy, two thousand years 
ago parents exercised control over the marriage 
of their children, even as they do in correspond- 
ing circles of today." Both parties to the union 
had to give consent, except possibly under early 
Republican law, when patria potestas was still 
supreme. It was a family arrangement, a mari- 
age de convenance, in which finanee played an 
important role. The opposite extreme of letting 
young men and women make their own choice 
at the very time when the most imperative of 
human passions has crippled any capacity for 
judicial appraisement of each other that they 
might under other circumstances possess, and 
then at their will announce that choice to their 
submissive elders, would strike many Italians of 
either period as holding out less promise of con- 
nubial happiness than even an out-and-out mari- 


age de convenance. In the latter a couple who 
are but poorly acquainted with each other at 
the outset may be expected—so the argument 
runs—to develop mutual affection through the 
propinquity which characterizes wedded life. 
Marriage in Italy may be quite a practical mat- 
ter. The financial status of the contracting par- 
ties can be as important a consideration as it 
was among members of superior society in 
ancient Rome. The amount of a dowery still 
engages family negotiators as it did two millen- 
nia ago, but of these matters we need not speak 
in any detail here, but pass to some discussion of 
the wedding, of which they were a more or less 
sordid preliminary. 

For the purpose of instituting comparisons be- 
tween ancient and modern customs we may speak 
first of the marriage procession. The scene 
should be familiar enough to the student of 
Roman life but perhaps most vivid in the imagi- 
nation of women of nubile age. The fall of night 
has brought to a happy end the ceremonies and 
social festivities of the day. The young couple 
are now to proceed to their new home by the 
light of torches and to the music of pipers, start- 
ing, so the poets would have us believe, with the 
rising of the evening star. The Italians have 
always been a pageant-loving and processional 
people, and, particularly at a wedding of fash- 
ionable distinction, there would be an ample 
audience assembling from the neighborhood at 
the shrilling of the pipes, with many of the speec- 
tators falling in line perhaps to increase the 
merrymaking and to joy in a rhythmic march. 
Cries to Hymen, the marriage god, would go up, 


there was singing of somewhat ribald and satiric 


songs, the groom would scatter among the omni- 
present small boys nuts which they might either 
devour on the spot or thriftily reserve for use 
as marbles when they had time and inclination 
for a gambling game.''* 

Another occasion for these showers was a 
birthday party.*‘* Such doles, however, were 
no mere beneficence to youth, and the means of 
insuring fun and excitement through a scramble. 
At such a time of supreme and enviable felicity 
as a marriage the evil eye of jealousy was greatly 
dreaded, so that the superstitions of magie were 
sure to play a part. Since nuts are like the rice 
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that is thrown at weddings in our own country, 
one of nature’s most abounding products, Ital- 
ians may look upon them as a symbol of marital 
fecundity and also as bringing abundance to the 
house. The ancients probably regarded the prac- 
tice as a way both to secure fertility by a bit of 
sympathetic magic and to placate potentially 
troublesome spirits by an offering of food.’ 
Loud noise was also supposed to keep demon 
enemies away from the wedding. The parade of 
wedding guests through the streets is still a 
picturesque sight in some parts of Italy. 

The most interesting marriage procession that 
I have ever seen in Italy was in one of the ham- 
lets at the tip of the island of Capri. The cou- 
ple wended their way along a country lane which 
barely allowed passage between high walls. 
From the top of these walls, spectators, mostly 
women, volleyed their disconcerting jests and 
laughter at the bride and groom, or rather at 
brides and grooms; for it had been a double 
ceremony in the village church below. The male 
of each couple was obviously passing through 
an ordeal, but the women took the usual femi- 
nine joy in their festal attire and comely appear- 
ance. This was heightened by crowns of flowers 
which made them look a little more like the 
Roman bride, who wore under her flame-colored 
veil blossoms which she had gathered with her 
own hands on the morning of her wedding day. 
Showers of candy somewhat in the shape of nuts 
—it was not the season for the real ones—con- 
veyed good luck to the couples symbolically, 
but to a lot of small boys actually. As fast as 
they could sieze them, they put them in their 
mouths where they would be safest from the 
snatching of competitors and do the most good 
in spite of any adherent dirt acquired in the 
contest for them. 

Bothersome as the milling youngsters might 
be, there was less trouble than there was, so I 
learn, in the Middle Ages at Bologna, where the 
showers upon the participants in the parade 
were so likely to take the form of flour, sawdust, 
snow, and other unpleasant missiles, that the 
law had to forbid the practice.“° Nuts, grain, 
and confetti seem to be the more usual largess 
in modern Italy,’*’ but the rich may scatter 


coins, a custom which brings a bit of immediate 
prosperity of a more substantial sort."8 In 
Corsica the symbols of fertility thrown may be 
rice, wheat, or flowers.’ Among the objects 
that are showered at a Sicilian wedding are nuts, 
corn, chick peas, and beans.’*° In Sardinia 
they use grain, but also wool.'*! The latter 
could emblematize the bride’s domestic duty of 
spinning. This reminds us of a Roman custom 
which was observed by the new wife when she 
reached the house of her husband: she anointed 
the doorposts with oil as a symbol of fat days 
to come and wound them with woolen fillets 
which were a token of her own occupation as a 
housewife, unless, possibly we are to interpret 
both acts as merely dedicatory rites to deity. 

In the Roman marriage procession the bride, 
or one or more of her companions, had carried 
a distaff and spindle,’*? implements emblematic 
of her wifely virtue and domestic industry in 
the new home. Then we learn that, in some 
eases, her spouse met her at the door of the 
house, carrying fire and water, which also indi- 
cated that she was entering upon a housewifely 
eareer.’** It is notable that among the shep- 
herds of Corsica in our time it is the mother-in- 
law who thus greets the bride, handing her the 
key, and, by way of friendly suggestion, a spin- 
dle.*** On the mainland of Italy, too, the distaff 
is sometimes presented, and occasionally it is ac- 
companied by a kitchen apron—about as ingrati- 
ating a gesture, it would seem to us, as to have 
a mother-in-law at an American wedding hand 
her daughter-in-law a broom or a floor mop.’” 
Actually, a broom, scopa (vulgarly called gar- 
nata), is sometimes the Italian gift.1°° A good 
daughter-in-law finding one which her mother- 
in-law has put across the doorway, picks it up 
and so begins life in her new home under her 
approval with a happy augury.’** Among the 
higher classes it is now, of course, the throwing 
of confetti or sugar that is the auspicial act, and 
that is not likely to upset the equanimity of even 
the most imaginative and sensitive bride. 

Italian customs according to which the groom 
presents his wife with several pieces of money, 
or a medal is cut in two so that each may have 
his share of it, both parts bearing an inscription, 
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divisi ma sempre unitt, ‘divided but ever united’, 
and another custom of a superstitious rather 
than a sentimental character, which leads the 
woman to put not only salt but a coin in her 
shoe as.a safeguard against the injuries of magic, 
perpetuate, it may seem, some very ancient prac- 
tices ;'*° for a Roman might present his bride 
with gold pieces as a first night’s gift,’*® while 
she herself would come to him with three pieces 
of money, an as in her hand, 7.e. a copper penny 
to symbolize, we may suppose, her purchase 
money, another as in her shoe to be deposited 
on the hearth as a gift to the family Lares, a 
third in her purse, which she seems (our Latin 
text is somewhat dubious) to have bestowed at 
the shrine at the neighboring crossroads.**° 
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HORACE, SATIRES 1.1.86-91; A 
DIFFERENT VIEW 


I venture to take advantage of the interest 
that must have been aroused by the persuasive 
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article of Mr. Stevens in the Number of January 
10 to offer a different interpretation of the above 
passage. 

This satire expounds a stock topic of Epicu- 
reanism, which was forced to become and to re- 
main anonymous in Augustan literature. Not a 
single editor of Horace has possessed more than 
a nodding aequainfance with this philosophy and 
for this reason the key to many puzzles has been 
overlooked. If we are ever to improve our un- 
derstanding of Horace, I have long believed it 
will come about by supplying this deficiency. 

Epicurus set great store by family ties and by 
friendship. His first converts, so far as we know, 
were his own three brothers and his devotion to 
his parents is a matter of record. ‘Most beautiful 
is the sight of those near to us’, he wrote in 
Vatican Saying 61, ‘when the original relation- 
ship is marked by concord or creates a powerful 
impulse in that direction’. 

The high value he set upon friendship is evi- 
denced by Authorized Doctrine 27: ‘Of all the 
preparations that wisdom makes for the perfec- 
tion of the happy life by far the most important 
is the acquisition of friendship’. The use of 
wealth for this purpose is recommended in Vati- 
can Saying 67, quoted in part: ‘A life of real 
freedom cannot amass great wealth ... but if it 
somehow does chance upon great wealth, even so 
it would lightheartedly disburse this to win the 
good will of a neighbor’. 

These two items, family coneord and friend- 
ship, constitute our background. Let us come 
to the text, reading an with good MSS instead 
of at; the scribes were as ignorant of Epicvrean- 
ism as the editors are. We are faced with an in- 
dignant question, edged with a cutting irony. 


an si cognatos, nullo natura labore 

quos tibi dat, retinere velis servareque amicos, 
infelix operam perdas, ut si quis asellum 

in campo doceat parentem eurrere frenis? 


We paraphrase: ‘Is it possible, you poor mis- 
guided miser, you think you would waste your 
pains, like one who tries to make a war-horse 
out of a donkey, if you should try to keep the 
affection of your blood relations, whom nature 
bestows upon you without effort on your part, 
and to keep the good will of friends (whom you 


don’t win without effort) ?’ 

Incidentally, a pretty figure of speech, three 
for four, or the missing fourth, which must be 
supplied. Recall the advice of Epicurus; it is 
the part of wisdom to make friends and wealth 
is a means to this end. 

Norman W. 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


COMIC RELIEF IN OEDIPUS REX 


The comic relief in Shakespeare’s tragedies 
shocked the Classicists of France. The miracle 
plays, from which Shakespearean drama devel- 
oped, had its comic characters. Satan was its 
Punchinello. In Greek tragedy, which still kept 
its religious origin, humor was out of place, espe- 
cially, as comedy in a separate play accompanied 
the tragedy. No comic relief would be needed 
anywhere if all were as responsive as a young 
maiden, who was shedding copious tears at a 
drama. When a neighbor wished to sympathize, 
she protested, ‘Go away. Don’t you see me en- 
joying myself ?’ 

Sorrow if expected is pathetic; sorrow where 
joy is expected is tragic. If, then, some joy is 
anticipated, sorrow sharpened on the edge of 
that joy rises from the pathetic to the tragic. 
The chorus makes a song of triumph and dances 
joyfuily in anticipation of the birth of Oedipus 
from one of the gods. Jocasta has vainly begged 
Oedipus not to seek out his origin. Oedipus 
impulsively misinterpreted her plea. ‘Cheer up. 
If I prove to be three times a slave born of a 
mother a slave for three generations, you, Jo- 
casta, shall not prove evil.’ ‘I, deeming myself 
a child of Fortune, shall not feel dishonored.’ 
The chorus (1086) echoing, as often, the thoughts 
of the protagonist, makes a lyric of joy out of his 
words. 

An important character in the play is the 
shepherd from Corinth. By the so-called long 
arm of coincidence he arrives on the scene when 
Oedipus, despite Jocasta’s rejection of all oracles, 
still fears that he may kill the King of Corinth 
whom he thinks to be his father. Jocasta meets 
the old shepherd, who brings word that Polybus, 
King of Corinth, is dead. Oedipus is summoned 
by Jocasta, who is shouting in triumph, ‘O ye 
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oracles of the gods, where are you?’ A flash of 
joy which makes her coming doom blacker. 

The rapid dialogue which follows is one of the 
most thrilling in the play. Sophocles introduced 
the third actor to Greek tragedy. He made fine 
use of the introduction where Jocasta entered 
upon the quarrel of Oedipus and Creon but here 
the third actor creates a most tragic situation. 
The old shepherd feels that he is bringing good 
news. Oedipus is to be the King of Corinth, 
and the shepherd expects to make something by 
his message. Under the insistent questioning of 
Oedipus he imparts his information piecemeal. 
Oedipus need not fear that he is to marry his 
mother, because the queen of Corinth is not his 
mother. Line by line the truth comes out, and 
in the background all the time is Jocasta hearing 
her doom in the joyous words of the shepherd. 
‘O ye oracles of the gods, you are here,’ her 
heart confesses, while in despair she tries to keep 
the truth from Oedipus. 

The old shepherd has still his good humor 
when confronted by the servant of Laius. The 
servant, who saw the slaying of Laius by Oedi- 
pus, now finds out that Oedipus is the son of 
Laius, whom he was ordered to let die. The line 
for line of Oedipus, the questioner, is probable 
dialogue here through the craven fear of the 
servant, as it was before through the tantalizing 
joy of the old shepherd, who felt he should give 
his glad story in fragments. So faint comie re- 
lief accentuates tragic grief. 

FrRANcIs P. DONNELLY, 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


REVIEWS 
The Capture of Damietta by Oliver of Pader- 

born. Translated by JoHN J. GAVIGAN. viii, 

112 pp. (Philadelphia, University of Penn- 

sylvania Press, 1948.) $1.25. 

Students of the Middle Ages will welcome 
the appearance of the second volume of the 
Translations and Reprints from the Original 
Sources of History, 3rd series, published under 
the direction of John L. LaMonte by the De- 
partment of History of the University of Penn- 
Sylvania. Oliver of Paderborn’s eyewitness ac- 
count is one of the chief sources for the history 


of the Fifth Crusade, and the Latin text pub- 
lished by O. Hoogeweg (1894) is not readily 
available. 

Oliver’s work deserves to be better known. 
He was influential in promoting the Fifth Cru- 
sade by preaching the Cross in Germany for 
several years and in 1215 represented the arch- 
bishopric of Cologne at the Lateran Council 
which settled many details of the ill-fated ex- 
pedition. His discussion of the capture of 
Damietta and of the events which followed is 
revealing. He writes as a staunch supporter of 
Pelagius of Albano, the Papal Legate who, not 
content with the successful capture of Damietta 
and the consequent offer by the Sultan of the 
return of almost all the former Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, insisted against the wise advice of 
the secular leaders upon continuing the cam- 
paign. The disastrous results Oliver blames 
upon ‘the enormity of our evil deeds and the 
vast number of our crimes (which) were com- 
pelling the vengeance of divine decision’ (ch. 
78). 

Father Gavigan’s excellent translation is 
faithful both to the letter and to the spirit of 
Oliver’s account and preserves the flavor of the 
Latin text. From pages almost utterly lacking 
in classical allusions but filled with quotations 
from the Bible (which Father Gavigan gives 
according to the Douay version for the Old Tes- 
tament and the edition of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine for the New Testament), 
Oliver’s personality emerges very clearly. An 
enthusiastic Crusader with a simple and humble 
faith he was also a keen and intelligent, if often 
overeredulous, observer. 

Appendix A contains a translation of the con- 
cluding part of the Darmstadt manuscript. A 
brief discussion of the manuscripts of the dif- 
ferent versions of Oliver’s work would have 
been interesting but may be found in Hooge- 
weg’s edition. Appendix B, a brief linguistic 
commentary, presents a clear picture of the Lat- 
inity of a thirteenth-century historical text with 
its many variations from classical usage. A 
map of the Levant and the Nile Delta in the 
thirteenth century, the short bibliography, and, 
above all, the very full notes dealing with per- 
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sons, places and events, mentioned by Oliver, 
will be found most useful. One hopes that 
Father Gavigan intends to make other works of 
Oliver of Paderborn available to readers inter- 
ested in this important and little known writer. 

BerTHE M. Marti 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


Arx Antiqua. A Selection from the Early 
Roman Poets. Translated and edited by 
JOHN RowE WORKMAN. v, 26 pp. (Privately 
printed, 1948.) $2.00 (paper, $1.25) 

This attractive little volume is designed for 
use in a course of Roman literature in English 
translation at Brown University (p. iii). It 
deserves and will undoubtedly receive recogni- 
tion in similar courses in other institutions. 

In his Introduction (pp. 1-9) Professor Work- 
man sketches briefly the beginnings of literature 
at Rome, summarizing the achievements of Livius 
Andronicus, Naevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius, 
and Lucilius. The account is in general well 
written, but a few minor points may be noted. 
Is it wise to refer to the presentation of comedies 
and tragedies in 240 B.C. (p. 3), when we are 
told only that Livius Andronicus in that year 
produced a comedy and a tragedy? Workman 
gives the traditional view that Andronicus was 
brought to Rome after the capture of Tarentum 
in 272 B.C., but this creates chronological dif- 
ficulties and has been doubted; cf. Beare in CQ 
34 (1940), pp. 11 ff. Since twenty-six comedies 
of Plautus and Terence are extant, Workman 
properly devotes his space to the writers of epic 
and tragedy, but would not a brief mention of 
Caecilius Statius have been appropriate—espec- 
ially since some ancient critics considered him 
the equal, even the superior, of the two play- 
wrights whose comedies have survived? 

This suggests also that a few Caecilian frag- 
ments might have been included among the 
translations—notably those of the Plocium, 
where we have a unique opportunity of com- 
paring a comic passage with its Menandrian 
original. But it would be ungenerous to erit- 
icize the editor for not planning his book dif- 
ferently. He has made twenty-nine skilfully- 
wrought verse translations of the longer 
fragments, each preceded by a short but helpful 


introductory statement. About half of the 
translations come from Ennius, but Naevius, 
Pacuvius, Accius, and Lucilius are also repre- 
sented. The volume offers to students a useful 
introduction to the early poetic achievements of 
the Romans. It is regrettable that so little of the 
epics and tragedies has survived from this 
period of great literary activity. 
GrorGeE E. DucKwortH 

PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Leave Your Language Alone! By Ropserr A. 
Hau, Jr. Preliminary Edition. iv, 163 pp. 
(Ithaca, N. Y., Division of Modern Languages, 
Cornell University.) 

In language, certain noises (speech sounds) 
combine into certain arrangements to the exclu- 
sion of certain others: strongly aspirated sounds 
like those initial in English pin or kin occur be- 
fore stressed vowels except when certain con- 
sonants precede (skin has an unaspirated k) ; 
the sequence of sounds spelled -en follows the 
sequence ox- but not the sequence box- (ozen, 
boxes); to is found after want but not after 
must; barking is found before dog, meowing be- 
fore cat, ill-gotten before gain; and so on. It is 
the task of linguistics to make such statements 
exhaustive and economical, either for a given 
speech community at one place and time (Mod- 
ern American English; Classical Latin) or in 
terms of historical change. 

This way of looking at things, whether its 
sheer mathematical complexity is realized or not, 
seems trivial to many. Language phenomena 
form a background to whatever we do or experi- 
ence; hence, they are not noticed with real con- 
sistency. Instead, a customary emphasis on cer- 
tain secondary practices like spelling, deliberate 
expression in writing, verbal definition, transla- 
tion, makes us aware of language under artificial 
conditions and leads us to take reports on such 
awareness for primary linguistic data. <A for- 
midable folklore has arisen, according to which, 
to name only a few points, language must be 
viewed as an expression of pre-existent thought, 
syntactic details are subject to (non-linguistic) 
logic, languages of literate peoples are—as lan- 
guages—better than others. Basic English is 
an easy language to learn for anybody, sound 
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change is either corruption from a true pro- 
nunciation or avoidance of wunpronounceable 
sounds as the case may be, the Greek dual had 
to be lost because it was an unnecessary luxury, 
ete., etc. Linguists (Hall calls them linguisti- 
cians which is perhaps not a bad way out of the 
current homonymy between scientist and parrot) 
have come to see with increasing clarity that 
speech can be studied without commitment to 
psychological theories, that logic is mostly in- 
voked by way of rationalizing standard or 
alleged standard speech forms, that varieties in 
language structure are infinite but apparently 
not especially correlated with literacy, that Basic 
English syntax is hard to learn for a Chinese, 
that there is no gauge for looking at a sound 
change as either a corruption or an improve- 
ment, and that the English or Latin plural looks 
just as superfluous to a Japanese (whose lan- 
guage lacks number as an obligatory category) 
as the dual looks to us or, for that matter, to 
the Greeks after it had disappeared from their 
speech. The lesson ought to be plain. There is 
no shortcut to the patient exploring of the pat- 
terns in which language phenomena occur and 
change. Most attempts at accounting for these 
patterns and at seeing (as the saying goes) more 
than mere form ‘behind’ language have turned 
out to be premature and of a metaphysical ad hoc 
nature. Too often they recall the Molierean 
physician’s answer to the question why opium 
makes people fall asleep: it does because it has 


ae virtus dormitiva. 


In the natural sciences matters like these are 
no problem. The common man has learned to 
accept the results of physics even when they 
contradict his common sense. But the humani- 
ties and social studies do not command any such 
prestige. It is particularly bitter to watch a 
deluge of irresponsible books, articles, causeries, 
and advertisements dispensing the same old 
chestnuts on language, while efforts to popularize 
sound linguistics have remained precious few 
since W. D. Whitney’s days. In a list of Some 
Useful Books (160-2) Hall mentions Sturte- 
vant’s Introduction; he could have added L. R. 
Palmer’s Introduction to Modern Linguistics 
and E. A. Nida’s Linguistic Interludes, but 


hardly anything else on a beginner’s level. Yet, 
besides these, a book with a somewhat different 
appeal is sorely needed: a popularization of atti- 
tudes, results, and applications, written journal- 
istically and addressing itself to the public at 
large, rather than to specialized, if elementary, 
learners. 

This is what Hall’s little book is intended to be. 
Its irreverent title is matched by somewhat icono- 
clastic contents, but he speaks less in anger (let 
alone superciliousness) than in sorrow and with 
a grim determination to convince his reader. 
Moreover, the book is informative and the issues 
are not oversimplified to the point of giving the 
impression that linguists talk only generalities 
and have no detailed techniques—a common pit- 
fall in writing for laymen. There are four 
parts: I. Things We Worry About (standards of 
correctness, confusion between language and 
writing, between language and literature, etc.) ; 
II. How Language is Built (descriptive gram- 
mar) ; III. Language In The World Around Us 
(meaning, dialect geography, change) ; and IV. 
What We Can Do About Language (teaching 
spelling, grammar, foreign language teaching, 
international language, linguistic insights and 
society). The second and the third are, of 
course, the crucial ones, and they appear to suc- 
ceed very well indeed in setting forth the essen- 
tial unity of procedure in phonology, morphol- 
ogy, and syntax, which is based on the rigorously 
formal approach alluded to above. What it can 
achieve may be seen from Hall’s comparison 
between two widely different parts-of-speech sys- 
tems, that of English and that of (Micronesian) 
Marshallese (61-4). No archimedie position 
from which to master difference is conceivable 
unless the categories for each language, and for 
each strictly on its own merits, are set up first. 
Familiar tags like ‘noun’ or ‘verb’ may be used, 
but only if the need for their redefinition from 
language to language is understood. ‘Applied 
to English, our customary Latinizing grammar is 
not only a distortion of the facts of the language, 
it is downright wasteful’ (71)—doubly so, it 
should be added, in the teaching of Latin itself 
to English-speaking students. Here one should 
base his drill exercises on an objective compari- 
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son between the two structures and not worry 
too much about the decline in the beginners’ 
knowledge of a grammatical nomenclature that 
was never designed to fit their native language. 

Hall has been able to convert a great deal of 
sound linguistic doctrine (largely, and rightly 
so, Leonard Bloomfield’s) into good elementary 
argument; anyone who has been faced with the 
task will agree that this is considerable praise. 
In the final, printed edition to which we look 
forward, a number of minor inadvertences will 
surely disappear (Latinists will be glad to see 
vowel length marked more consistently in the 
Latin examples, e.g. in -bas on pp. 100f). One 
also wishes that Hall would reconsider the ques- 
tion of style. The deliberate manner in which 
the presentation was kept ‘free, easy, and collo- 
quial’ (preface) 
have resulted in a somewhat unnatural expres- 
sion which (to judge by a few random reactions) 


seems, not surprisingly, to 


is in danger of alienating precisely some of those 
who would otherwise be Hall’s best readers. 
There is, naturally, room for disagreement on 
specific points, especially in matters where the 
methodology is less settled. Here belongs the 
discussion of meaning and change of meaning, 
but also the theory of sound change. Phonemic 
split developing from a nondistinctive difference 
(e.g. when s in Lat. genus remains s whereas the 
‘z’ in genesa falls together with old r [genera| ) 
is relatively easy to explain (106); but split is 
only one type of sound change, and a type which 
is secondary to phonemic merger. Merger, how- 
ever, is much harder to understand—if at all, 
only through the assumption of borrowing be- 
tween subtly different dialect pronunciations. 

There is much in the book that has more than 
mere pedagogical value. Suffice it to mention 
the interesting quotation from the sixteenth-cen- 
tury Italian scholar, Claudio Tolomei, on sound 
change (109f.) and the frank, inspired condem- 
nation of linguistic nationalism (on the closing 
pages). 

Even in its present, provisional form we wish 
Hall’s book wide success with the public in gen- 
eral and, most emphatically, with the teachers 
of languages. 

Henry M. HoeniGswALp 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Virgil’s Mind at Work: An Analysis of the 
Symbolism of the Aeneid. By Roserr W, 
CRUTTWELL. 182 pp. (Oxford, Basil Black- 

well; New York, The Maemillan Co., 1947.) 
This book contains a one-page Introduction 
and twelve chapters covering such related (or 
so the author thinks) topics as Venus and Cybele, 

Tulus and lulius, Troy and Rome, Teucer and 

Dardanus, Laomedon and Tiberinus, Atlas and 

Hercules, Shield and Maze, Vulean and Vesta, 

Hut and Hive, Urn and House, Ashes and 

Spirit, Tomb and Womb. The basis of the 

grouping in each chapter is the similar or iden- 

tical phraseology which Vergil employs in each 
case. The author defines symbolism as ‘what- 
ever means more than itself’ and a poet is ‘who- 

Such 

definitions leave the field wide open and Mr. 

Cruttwell proceeds to maneuver thereon with- 

out restraint. The book is difficult to read and 

difficult to review. The author’s 
method is most adequately presented by means 
of a few short quotations from the text, as fol- 

Regarding Vergil’s conception of the 

bond between Iulus and Iulius, Mr. Cruttwell 

summarizes thus (p. 25) : ‘Such a renewal of the 
fertility of Earth’s motherhood, as is here sym- 
bolized under the Julian revival of Earth’s 

Golden Age, therefore precisely corresponds to 

the renewal of the fertility of Rome’s divine 

motherhood (VI, 784) as personified by Mother 

Venus and Mother Cybele and Mother Vesta, 

whose cults are renewed under Augustus as a 


ever verbally communicates his symbols.’ 


still more 


lows. 


Caesar who is Trojan because a Julius descended 
from Tulus (I, 257-296).’ At the end of his 
chapter on Troy and Rome he concludes (p. 40) 
that the symbolism of the Aeneid is ‘axial, re- 
volving as it were spherically about one central 
line between two poles—the one pole being a 
Troy whose symbols are Roman, the other pole 
a Rome whose symbols are Trojan; and the sub- 
jectively Roman thought of the poet travels 
from Rome to Troy, while the objectively Trojan 
theme of the poem travels from Troy to Rome,’ 
which statement is followed by a translation of 
Aeneid I, 1-7, by way of illustration. The rela- 
tionship between Atlas and Hercules is first in- 
troduced (pp. 69f.) by resort to the closeness in 


meaning between Atlas, drAas and durus. Per- 
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haps the height of the author’s imagination and 
involved style is best illustrated by the attempt 
(pp. 130f.) to relate Urn and House, but it is 
too long to repeat here. 

There are some valuable pages in the book and 
the materials assembled by Mr. Cruttwell will 
be useful for an entirely different application, 
but to make the work at all lucid an index and a 
rather elaborate chart of some kind would be 
necessary, neither of which is given. Moreover, 
the style is cumbersome, repetitious, and in- 
volved, and characterized by long, tedious sen- 
tences, some of which occupy half a page, or 
even more. Consciously or unconsciously, Mr. 
Cruttwell seems to be imitating the ancient 
Sophists in his balancing of ponderous phrase 
against phrase and in his word-jingles. 

KE. L. HiGHBARGER 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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METZGER, BRUCE M. Lexical Aids for Students of New 
Testament Greek. Princeton, N. J.: The author, 1946. 
Pp..x, 110. $1.00. 

Most, WILLIAM G. The Syntax of the Vitae sancto- 
rum Hiberniae. (Catholic University of America Studies 
in Medieval and Renaissance Latin Language and Litera- 
ture, Vol. XX) Washington, D. C.: Catholic University 
of America Press, 1946. Pp. xxvi, 356. 

MuLLER, H. Christians and Pagans from Constantine 
to Augustine, Part I: The Religious Policies of the 
Roman Emperors. Pretoria, South Africa: Union Book- 
sellers, Ltd., 1946. Pp. iv, 155. 14s, 

PANOFSKY, ERWIN (ed. and trans.). Abbot Suger on 
the Abbey Church of St. Denis and Its Art Treasures. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1946. Pp. 
xvi, 250; 26 pls.; map. $3.75. 

PARATORE, ETTORE. Lucrezio (nel Bimillenario della 
Moret). Istituto di Studi Romani, Editore, 1946. Pp. 31. 
50 lire. 

PARATORE, ETTORE. Una nuova ricostruzione del De 
poetis di Suetonio. Rome: Casa editrice Gismondi, 1946. 
Pp. 304. L. 550. 

Percy, Ernst, Die Probleme der Kolosser- und Ephe- 
serbriefe. (Skrifter utgivna av Kingl. Humanistiska 
Vetenskapssamfundet i Lund, Vol. XXXIX.) Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1946. Pp. xviii, 517. 


PERIPHANAKIS, CONSTANTIN EMM. La Théorie grecque 
du droit et le classicisme actuel. Athens, 1946. Pp. 218, 

PESARESI, RAIMONDO. Erodoto, Le Storie. Passi seeltj 
e commenti. Rome, Casa Editrice Gismondi, 1946. Pp, 
xl, 137. 275 lire. (Convivium, Collana di Autori Gregj 
e Latini, ITI). 

PHYLLOBOLIA fiir Peter von der Miihll zum 60. Geburts. 
tag am 1. August 1945. Basel: Benno Schwabe & Co., 
1946. Pp. 288, portrait. Fr. 20. 

Postma, E. B. J. Augustine de Beata Vita. Amster. 
dam, H. J. Paris, 1946. Pp. 274. 6.50 fl. 

RAND, EDWARD KENNARD, et al. Servianorum in Ver. 
gilii carmina Commentariorum editionis Harvardianae 
volumen II, quod in Aeneidos libros I et II explanationes 
continet. Edited by E, K. Rand, H. T. Smith, J. J, 
Savage, G. B. Waldrop, J. P. Elder, B. M. Peebles, and 
A. F. Stocker. Lancaster, Pa.: Lancaster Press (for the 
American Philological Association); 1946. Pp. xxi, 509, 
$5.00. 

Révész, G. Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache, 
Bern, A. Francke, 1946. Pp. 279. 19 fr. 

WALtTerR. Cicero und der Humanismus: 
Formale Untersuchungen iiber Petrarca und Erasmus, 
Zurich: Rhein-Verlag, 1946. Pp. xxxii, 139. Fr. 10, 

Scuuuz, Fritz. History of Roman Legal Science, 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 346. 

SNELL, Bruno. Die Entdeckung des Geistes. Studien 
zur Entstehung des europiiischen Denkens bei den 
Griechen. Hamburg, Claaszen und Goverts Verlag, 1946, 
Pp. 264. 

SPITZBARTH, ANNA. Untersuchungen zur Spieltechnik 
der griechischen Tragédie. Zurich: Rhein-Verlag, 1946, 
Pp. iy, 108... 7. 

Stone, Ropert C. The Language of the Latin Text 
of Codex Bezae with an Index Verborum. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. XXX, Nos, 
2-3). Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1946. Pp. 
199. Paper binding, $2.50; cloth, $3.00. 

STROMBERG, REINHOLD. Damascius, his Personality 
and Significance. Goteborg, Elanders Boktryckeri Ak- 
tiebolag, 1946. (Reprinted from Eranos Rudbergianus 
(Eranos, XLIV), pp. 175-192.) 

STROMBERG, REINHOLD. Greek Prefix Studies on the 
Use of Adjective Particles. (Géteborgs Hégskolas 
Arsskrift, Vol. LII, Part III (1946). Géteborg: Wet- 
tergren & Kerbers Forlag, 1946. Pp. 204. Kr. 20. 

SYMBOLAE VAN OvEN. Symbolae ad Jus et Historiam 
Antiquitatis Pertinentes Julio Christiano van Oven Dedi- 
eatae. Edd. M. David, B. A. van Groningen, E. M. 
Meijers. Leyden, E. J. Brill, 1946. Pp. viii, 410; 4 
pls.; frontispiece. 

VALLEJO, José (ed.). Tito Livio, libro xxi. Edicién, 
estudio preliminar y comentario. Con un indice de las 
notas gramaticales, mapas y otros grabados. Madrid: 
Instituto ‘‘ Antonio de Nebrija,’’ 1946. Pp. exx, 157. 

VAN STRAATEN, MopDESTUS. Panétius: Sa vie, ses 
écrits et sa doctrine avec une édition des fragments. 


Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1946. Pp. xvi, 399. Dutch Fi. 
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Index to The Classical Weekly, Vol. 42 


Additions to the Bibliography of Greek and Roman Folk- 
Jore, Richard Henry Crum, 234-6 

Aeneas, the Noblest of Romans, John H. Hritzu, 178-86 

Allen, Walter, Jr.: see Reviews, Laistner 

Ancients Speak to the Modern World, Edwin A. Quain, 
153-6 

Anderson, Florence Bennett: On Transposing an Ancient 
Lay, 35-40 

Andrews, Alfred C.: The Roman Craze for Surmullets, 
186-8 

Annual Meeting, 194; Program of, 226-7 

Arx Antiqua: see Reviews, Duckworth 

Aspects of the Ancient World: see Reviews, Ehrenberg 

Athetized Lines of the Iliad: see Reviews, Bolling 

Baird, Frances L.: Experiments in Teaching Latin 
Vocabulary, 92-4 

Barret, Le Roy C.: Fables from India, 66-73 


Caldwell, Wallace E.: see Reviews, Robinson 

Capture of Damietta by Oliver of Paderborn: see Re- 
views, Gavigan 

Case of Latin on Appeal, Julia Finney, 108-11 

Character Portrayal in Early Roman Epic, William C. 
Korfmacher, 210-5 

Cicero and Political Expediency, Paul F. Izzo, 168-72 

Clark, W. P.: Vergil’s Gods, 50-5 

Classical Association of the Atlantic States: Fall Meet- 
ing, 18; 34 

Classics and the Bible in English Public Address, 1550- 
1650, George P. Rice, Jr., 134-9 

Classies Department in the Liberal Arts College Today, 
Whitney J. Oates, 117-21 

Classics in College, Van Johnson, 102-4 

College Board’s Objective Tests in Latin, John K. Colby 
et al., 114-7 

Comic Relief in Oedipus Rex, Francis P. Donnelly, 246-7 

Conception, Birth, and Infaney in Ancient Rome and 
Modern Italy: see Reviews, McDaniel 

Correlation of Latin and Spanish, Della G. Vance, 201-7 

Crum, Richard Henry: Additions to the Bibliography of 
Greek and Roman Folklore, 234-6 


Daly, Lloyd W.: see Reviews, Murray 

De Laey, Phillip: see Reviews, Rutenber 

De Witt, Norman W.: see Reviews, Vogliano; Horace, 
Satires 1.1.86-91; A Different View, 245-6 

Did Pliny Use Epistolary Tenses?, S. E. Stout, 139-40" 

Doctrine of the Imitation of God in Plato: see Reviews, 
Rutenber 

Donnelly, Francis P.: 
246-7 

Duckworth, George E.: see Reviews, Workman 


Comic Relief in Oedipus Rez, 


Eranos Rudbergianus: see Reviews, Eranos 

Etudes sur Cicerén: see Reviews, van den Bruwaene 

Excavations at Olynthus. Part XII. Domestic and Pub- 
lie Architecture: see Reviews, Robinson 

Exhibition of Manuscripts, 114 

Experiments in Teaching Latin Vocabulary, Frances L. 
Baird, 92-4 

Exploring the Winds with the Face, Eugene 8. Me- 
Cartney, 107-8 


Fables from India, Le Roy C. Barret, 66-73 

Finney, Julia, The Case of Latin on Appeal, 108-11 

For an International Auxiliary Language, Graves Haydon 
Thompson, 215-9 

Freeman, W. H.: The Joint Language Front in New 
Jersey, 55-7 

Functional Latin—If At All, Helen G. Kershaw, 25-9 


Georgics of Virgil: see Reviews, Lewis 

German and Italian Publications in Classics, 1940-1945, 
14; 175 

Gordon, Arthur E.: see Reviews, Bloch 

Grammar of the Post-Ptolemaic Papyri: see Reviews, 
Palmer 

Greater Roman Historians: see Reviews, Laistner 

Greek and Roman Classics in Translation: see Reviews, 
Murphy 

Greek Studies: see Reviews, Murray 

Gummere, John F.: Third Conjugation, Present Indica- 
tive, 59-60 


Handbook of Classical Drama: See Reviews, Harsh 

Harland, J. Penrose: see Reviews, Dawson 

Harsh, Philip Whaley: see Reviews, Pickard-Cambridge 

Hermes der Seelenfuehrer: das Mythologem vom maenn- 
lichen Lebensursprung: see Reviews, Kerényi 

Highbarger, E. L.: see Reviews, Cruttwell 

Histoire Romaine, IV, 2, L’Empire Chrétien (325-395) : 
see Reviews, Piganiol 

Hoenigswald, Henry M.: see Reviews, Hall 

Horace, Satires 1.1.86-91, Edward Boucher Stevens, 104-6 

Horace, Satires 1.1.86-91; A Different View, Norman 
W. De Witt, 245-6 

Horn, Robert C.: see Reviews, Palmer 

Hritzu, John N.: Aeneas, the Noblest of Romans, 178-86 


Ides of March: see Reviews, Wilder 
Iowa Latin Work Shop, June 21-July 12, 1949, 228-9 


Izzo, Paul F.: Cicero and Political Expediency, 168-72 


Joint Language Front in New Jersey, W. H. Freeman. 
55-7 


Johnson, Van: The Classics in College, 102-4 
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Kent, Roland G.: Pedagogue’s Progress, 82-7; see Re- 
views, Eranos 

Kershaw, Helen G.: Functional Latin—If At All, 25-9 

Korfmacher, William C.: Character Portrayal in Early 
Roman Epic, 210-5 

Krauss, Franklin B.: Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
188-90 


Latin and the Modern Languages—1948, Emilie Margaret 
White, 6-10 

Latin for Pleasure, Revilo P. Oliver, 130-4 

Lattimore, Richmond: Pindar’s Fourth Pythian Ode, 
18-25 

Lawler, Lillian B.: A Necklace for Eileithyia, 2-6 

Leave Your Language Alone! : see Reviews, Hall 

Lind, L. R.: see Reviews, Trevelyan; Jermyn; Lewis 

Linking the Old and the New in Italy, Walton Brooks 
McDaniel, 163-8 


Marti, Berthe M.: see Reviews, Gavigan 

McCartney, Eugene S.: Exploring the Winds with the 
Face, 107-8; Nimble-Footed Runners, 172-5 

McDaniel, Walton Brooks: Linking the Old and the New 
in Italy, 163-8; 242-5 

McDermott, William C.: see Reviews, Murphy ; Robinson ; 
Hubbell 

Meetings and Conferences; Classical Association of New 
England; Northwestern State College; University of 
Kentucky Foreign Language; 146-7 

Message of Vergil’s Georgics, Arthur M. Young, 57-9 

Mohler, Samuel Loomis: We Call Them Pagans, 121-5 

Murphy, Charles T.: see Reviews, Owen 


Necklace for Eileithyia, Lillian B. Lawler, 2-6 

Nimble-Footed Runners, Eugene S. McCartney, 172-5 

Nock, Arthur Darby: see Reviews, Kerényi 

Notopoulos, James A.: Shelley and the Symposium of 
Plato, 98-102 


Oates, Whitney J.: The Classics Department in the Lib- 
eral Arts College Today, 117-21 

Ohl, Raymond T.: Some Remarks on the Latin Anthol- 
ogy, 147-53 

Oliver, Revilo P.: Latin for Pleasure, 130-4 

On Transposing an Ancient Lay, Florence Bennett An- 
derson, 35-40 


Packer, Mary N. Porter: The Problem of Translation, 
60-1 

Pedagogue’s Progress, Roland G. Kent, 82-7 

Personal Pronoun of the Second Person in Latin Teach- 
ing, Ellis A. Schnabel, 40-5 

Phillips, Bernard: The Significance of Meno’s Paradox, 
87-91 

Pindar’s Fourth Pythian Ode, Richmond Lattimore, 
18-25 


Plutarch and Tranquillity of Mind, Emily L. Shields, 
229-34 

Poultney, James W.: see Reviews, Harsh 

Prakken, Donald W.: see Reviews, Sheppard 

Problem of Translation, Mary N. Porter Packer, 60-1 

Problems of Correlation, Della G. Vance, 73-5 


Quain, Edwin A.: The Ancients Speak to the Modern 
World, 153-6 


Rayment, Charles S.: Reflections of History in the Deela- 
mations, 106-7 

Recent Publications, 207; 251-2 

Reflections of History in the Declamations, Charles §, 
Rayment, 106-7 

Report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 188-90 

Resti dell’XI Libro del EPT di Epicuro: 


see Reviews, Vogliano 
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Robinson, David M.: Excavations at Olynthus. Part 
XII. Domestic and Public Architecture < The 
Johns Hopkins University Studies in Archaeology, 
36 > (MeDermott), 94-6 

Rutenber, Culbert Gerow: The Doctrine of the Imita- 
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Sheppard, J. T.: The Wisdom of Sophocles (Prakken), 
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-Samuel Rogers, 91-2 

Shelley and the Symposium of Plato, James A. Noto- 
poulos, 98-102 

Shields, Emily L.: Plutarch and Tranquillity of Mind, 
229-34 

Significance of Meno’s Paradox, Bernard Phillips, 87-91 

Singing Farmer, a Translation of Vergil’s Georgies: see 
Reviews, Jermyn 

Sister Mary Gratia: Translation in Beginning Latin, 
219-22 

Skiles, Jonah W. D.: see Reviews, Powers 

Smith, C. Howard: see Reviews, Wilder 

Some Remarks on the Latin Anthology, Raymond T. Ohl, 
147-53 

Stevens, Edward Boucher: Horace, Satires 1.1.86-91, 
104-6 

Story of the Iliad as Told in the Iliad: see Reviews, 
Owen 

Stout, S. E.: Did Pliny Use Epistolary Tenses?, 139-40 

Studies in the Commercial Vocabulary of Early Latin: 
see Reviews, Powers 


Theatre of Dionysus in Athens: see Reviews, Pickard- 
Cambridge 

Third Conjugation, Present Indicative, John F. Gum- 
mere, 59-60 

Thompson, Graves Haydon: For an International Auxili- 
ary Language, 215-9 

Translation in Beginning Latin, Sister Mary Gratia, 
219-22 

Translation of the Idylls of Theocritus: see Reviews, 
Trevelyan 


Vance, Della G.: Correlation of Latin and Spanish, 
201-7; Problems of Correlation, 73-5 

Van Sickle, C. E.: see Reviews, Piganiol 

Vergil’s Gods, W. P. Clark, 50-5 

Virgil’s Mind at Work: see Reviews, Cruttwell 


We Call Them Pagans, Samuel Loomis Mohler, 121-5 

Wedeck, Harry E.: see Reviews, Ehrenberg ; Worthington 

Whatmough, Joshua: see Reviews, Bolling 

White, Emilie Margaret: Latin and the Modern Lan- 
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Wisdom of Sophocles: see Reviews, Sheppard 

Wordsworth’s Reading of Roman Prose: see Reviews, 
Worthington 


Young, Arthur M.: The Message of Vergil’s Georgics, 
57-9 


Zito Hellas: see Reviews, Robinson 
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THE LANGUAGE 
OF LEADERS 


A frontal attack upon a common misprision of the richest legacy 
of our contemporary civilization has been long overdue, and it is 
heartening to find that academic institutions are bringing more and 
more emphasis to bear in the interests of the civilized mind. 


Greek and Latin are dead languages only to such as know little 
and care less for the wealth of direction, suggestion, wisdom, and 
beauty they offer. 


They generated the revival of learning. They were the dynamos 
of the Renaissance. They provided the cultural base for the bril- 
liant 18th century. They wove their magic spell over the 19th, in 
its noblest hours of creative productivity. 


They became, and remain, twin organ voices, hymning the mes- 
sage of the humanities to ali generations that have followed: the 
wisdom, the experience, the adventures, the experiments, the 
achievements and the frustrations of two extraordinarily endowed 
peoples, one of whom builded reason and beauty to heights never 
attained since, the other of whom proffered statecraft, law and the 
political institutions of human society a set of models to which 
man has inveterately turned for guidance with his everpresent 


social uncertainties. 
The Boston Globe 


ALLYN and BACON 
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